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AN ACT TO CHANGE THE NABfE OF THE CLARKE INSTITUTION 

FOR DEAF MUTES 

Be it enacted, etc, as follows: 

SECTION 1. The name of the corporation now known as the 
Clarke Institution for Deaf Mutes in the City of Northampton is 
hereby changed to the Clarke School for the Deaf. 

Section 2. All devices, bequests, conveyances and gifts hereto- 
fore or hereafter made to said corporation by either of said names, 
shall vest in the corporation of the Clarke School for the Deaf. 

Section 8. This act shall take effect on its passage. 

Approved February 12, 1896. 
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Report of the Corporation. 



To the Massachusetts Board of Education : 

Dear Sir : — The number of pupils in the Clarke School 
for the year 1917-18 was 161. Of these 133 were from 
Massachusetts. There were 4 from the State of New 
Hampshire and 24 private or paying pupils. 

At the close of the year six pupils were graduated from 
the normal course. 

A notable feature of the year was the large amount of 
Red Cross work done by the older boys and girls. 

THE SCHOOL DEFICIT 

Since the opening of the European war we have been 
much worried by the fact that, on account of the in- 
creased cost of living, the expenses of conducting the 
School have become greater than the income provided 
for its support. We had felt that this might be only a 
temporary condition that could be tided over by economy, 
and by the aid of our endowment fund ; but the increased 
strain upon our resources has become so great that we 
are now constrained to seek relief from the State. Our 
deficit for the year 1916-1917 was $7,712.00; the past 
year it has amounted to $5,114.22 in spite of the most 
rigid economy. Our endowment fund cannot long stand 
a continued strain of this kind ; and we respectfully re- 
quest the assistance of the Board of Education in obtain- 
ing from the State an increased appropriation of $50.00 
per annum for each pupil educated at State expense. 

7 
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MEETING OF ALUMNI 

In June 1917 two hundred and fifty of our Alumni 
gathered for a reunion in this their school home. They 
afforded the most gratifying evidence of the value of the 
school to the State. Pupils who had started out in life 
as deaf-mutes and dependent wards of the State, here 
appeared as industrious, self-supporting, speaking per- 
sons, actually sources of wealth to the State ; and as edu- 
cated persons exercising the franchise intelligently. 

The evidence was very gratifying that their powers of 
speech and speech-reading had been of material assist- 
ance to them in gaining higher and more remunerative 
employment than would have been possible for them 
without the ability to speak and read the lips. In refer- 
ence to this gathering Miss Yale, the Principal of the 
School remarks.* 

"The fruit of all the years was spread out before us 
and it was a goodly sight. . Law-abiding, self-respect- 
ing, God-serving men and women, taking their share 
in the work of the great world outside, bravely and 
effectively. These are the golden sheaves of our 
Jubilee year." 

♦Fiftieth Report of the Clarke School p. 56. 

NEW MEMBERS OF THE BOARD 

For the first time in the history of the School we have 
elected one of our own graduates as a member of the 
Board of Corporators. Mr. A. Lincoln Fechheimer was 
born deaf, and after leaving Clarke School continued his 
education in schools and colleges for the Hearing. He 
successfully attended the technical school in Cincinnati 
and the Franklin preparatory school, and graduated from 
Columbia University with the degree of B. S. He spent 
four years in Paris at the Ecole des Beaux Arts and re- 
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ceived his diploma from the French government at the 
conclusion of his course. He is a successful architect, 
residing in Cincinnati, and is a member of several archi- 
tectural societies and social and athletic clubs. To him 
we are indebted for the beautiful building at Clarke 
School known as Hubbard Hall. The building was erect- 
ed from his designs and under his supervision. 

The vacancies in the Board of Corporators have been 
filled by the election of Mr. Fechheimer, Mr. George 
Crompton of Worcester, and Miss Caroline A. Yale, Prin- 
cipal of the Clarke School. 

APPOINTMENT OF ASSOCIATE PRINCIPAL 

We have had no Associate Principal since the death of 
Miss Alice P. Worcester in 1889. The duties, however, 
have been practically performed by Miss Frances W. 
Gawith, Teacher in charge of the Intermediate Depart- 
ment. We have now recognized Miss Gawith's long and 
faithful service in this connection by officially appointing 
her Associate Principal. 

RESIGNATION OF DR. FRANKLIN CARTER 

It is with great regret that we announce the resigna- 
tion of Dr. Franklin Carter as President of the Board of 
Corporators of the Clarke School. He had been for 
thirty-three years a member of the Board and for 
twenty-one years had served as President. He now in- 
sists that his long term of service entitles him to relief 
from the position of President, but this fortunately does 
not involve his resignation from the Board. We know 
that he will continue to take an active interest in the 
affairs of the School and trust that he may be spared for 
many years to come to give the Board the benefit of his 
long experience and wise counsel. The Board has re- 
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luctantly accepted his resignation as President and has 
elected Alexander Graham Bell to serve in his place. At 
the last meeting of the Board the following resolutions 
on the resignation of Dr. Franklin Carter were adopted : 

"The Executive Committee of the Trustees of the 
Clarke School for the Deaf wish to put on record the 
appreciation felt by the Trustees for the long years 
of service of Dr. Franklin Carter as President of 
their Board. He has given unstintedly of his time 
and thought; he has brought to its duties tiie fruits 
of his rich and varied experience and his wide knowl- • 
edge of men and administration. His facile pen has 
made his reports clear and persuasive documents ex- 
pressed in delightful language. A collection of these 
reports would go far to make a history of the progress 
and the achievements of the teaching of speech to the 
Deaf in this country, and of the relation of the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts thereto. It is with 
great reluctance and only after repeated pleas to be 
released that the Board of Trustees have acceded to 
his desire to step aside from the position which he has 
so long honored. We hope for his continued service 
as a member of the Board where his wise counsel and 
clear judgment will be most highly esteemed.'' 

PRINCIPLES OF EDUCATION UPHELD BY THE CLARKE SCHOOL 

Last year (1917) we celebrated the fiftieth anniversary 
of the founding of the Clarke School, and it may be well 
upon this occasion to note a few of the great principles 
of education that have been upheld by our School during 
the half century of its existence. 

When the Clarke School was incorporated the Massa- 
chusetts legislature did not attempt to prescribe the 
method of instruction to be employed in the School ; that 
was left to the judgment of the Board of Corporators. 

One of the very first acts of the Board was to decide 
that the new Northampton Institution should be "an ar- 
ticulating school/' pursuing what we now call the oral 
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method of instruction. In this momentous decision the 
Corporators abandoned all precedent, and went directly 
counter to the practise of all the older schools for the 
deaf in the country. It was the general custom to em- 
ploy the De L'Epee sign-language in the instruction of 
the Deaf, without articulation at all; and the Clarke 
School proposed to employ articulation without the De 
L'Epee language of signs. 

This special language, peculiar to the Deaf, originated 
in the School of the Abbe De L'Epee in Paris, France, in 
the latter part of the eighteenth century and was still 
further developed there by his successor, the Abbe Sicard. 
It was brought to America in 1816 by Gallaudet and 
Clerc; and was introduced by them into the Hartford 
School, the oldest of our existing institutions for the 
Deaf, at its opening in 1817. From the Hartford School 
it spread into the other schools for the Deaf that were 
subsequently established, and before the Clarke School 
appeared was in universal use in the schools for the Deaf 
in the United States. 

The Clarke School objected to the use of the De L'Epee 
sign-language, on the ground that it was a special lan- 
guage, not understood by the people among whom the 
children lived. To them it was a foreign language, and 
why should a foreign language be employed in American 
schools ? 

It was true that the English language was also taught 
in its written form; but the fact was, whatever the in- 
tention might have been, that the De L'Epee sign-lan- 
guage became the usual and ordinary means of com- 
munication, the vernacular or mother tongue, as it were, 
of the Deaf, while English was relegated to the school- 
room and was little used outside. 

We are all familiar with the difficulty of acquiring two 
distinct languages equally well. Many of our school- 
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boys study French in our public schools, but how many 
of them can think in French? The use of the English 
language actually hinders the acquisition of French and 
it would be much more thoroughly acquired by living 
among French-speaking people who knew no English. 
In a similar manner the use of the De L'Epee sign-lan- 
guage tended to interfere with the acquisition of Eng- 
lish ; and the Clarke School held that the Deaf child would 
be much more likely to master the English language if he 
was surrounded by English-speaking persons who knew 
nothing of the De L'Epee language of signs. 

From the very outset of her career the Clarke School 
discarded the De L'Epee language of signs : and adopted 
the principle, that, in an English-speaking country like 
the United States, the English language, and the English 
language alone, should be used as the means of communi- 
cation and instruction. 

Her position of course was at once challenged. Most 
sign-teachers claimed that it was actually impossible to 
educate deaf children without resort to the De L'Epee 
language of signs. Some even went so far as to assert 
that it was the natural language of the Deaf and Dumb, 
although it was perfectly obvious that deaf children did 
not know it when they entered school but acquired it 
there. 

In this matter time has completely vindicated the po- 
sition of the Clarke School ; and after the experience of 
fifty years we now know with absolute certainty that 
deaf children, even blind-deaf children like Helen Keller, 
are perfectly capable of the very highest education with- 
out any resort to the De L'Epee language of signs. Our 
graduates compare favorably with those of any school 
for the Deaf in the world, although the De L'Epee sign- 
language has never been employed in their education. 

Before the establishment of the Clarke School the older 
schools of the country employed the De L'Epee sign- 
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Isniguaige with all of their pupils ; and little or no atten- 
tion was paid to articulation, although it was known that 
some of their pupils could actually talk. There were 
children in these schools who did not become deaf until 
after the age of ten or twelve, who could speak perfectly 
well, receiving their instruction through the De L'Epee 
language of signs. 

Semi-mute and semi-deaf children, however, consti- 
tuted only a very small proportion of the deaf pupils of 
the country. The bulk was composed of children who 
were bom deaf or who lost hearing in infancy or very 
early childhood, and who had no knowledge of speech 
when they entered school. 

ESTABLISHING THE SPEECH HABIT 

When the Corporators of the Clarke School decided to 
discard the De L'Epee sign-language and substitute the 
English language in its place, they also decided to use 
English in its spoken form as the language of the school. 
This meant that the deaf child should use speech as his 
usual and ordinary means of communication. It was a 
comparatively simple matter to teach a deaf child to pro- 
nounce the elements of speech, but quite another matter 
to associate the movements of the vocal organs so closely 
with thought as to make speech his vernacular as in the 
case of the hearing child. Far more important than the 
mere acquisition of speech was the inculcation of the 
speech-habit in the mind of the child. 

This involved the establishment of a speech environ- 
ment in the school. It involved surrounding the deaf 
child with people who used spoken language, in school 
and out of school, and all the time. It involved the cre- 
ation of a speech-atmosphere so to speak. 

It also involved avoiding as much as possible every 
other means of communication than by speech. It meant 
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the non-use of all forms of finger-spelling, on the ground 
that by directing the pupil's eye to the hand instead of 
the mouth, finger-spelling interfered with the acquisition 
of speech-reading. 

The Clarke School thus set out upon its career with 
an ambitious program which many people felt was im- 
possible of attainment. Every one admitted that semi- 
mute and semi-deaf pupils might profit by oral instruc- 
tion, but how about the others, who constituted the vast 
majority of the whole? The teachers of the older schools 
were almost unanimous in their belief that there was no 
use in attempting to teach speech to pupils who were 
really deaf and dumb ; and the idea that the congenitally 
deaf could be taught to speak appeared to many of them 
to be absurd. 

In Massachusetts, however, it was felt that an oral 
school would occupy a very useful place even if it limited 
its pupils to the semi-mute and semi-deaf, whose speech 
was largely neglected in other schools : For the Hartford 
School was always open to Massachusetts pupils who 
could not profit by oral instruction. Thus the Clarke 
School came into existence as a school specially fitted for 
semi-mute and semi-deaf children; and it made very 
modest claims as to what it could do for the others. 

It admitted them, however, with the object of testing 
by actual experiment the possibilities of their instruction 
through speech methods, and the demonstration was soon 
complete that intelligible speech could be imparted even 
to the congenitally deaf. 

The success was so marked as to stimulate articulation 
teaching in all the schools of the country. The sign 
schools began to teach speech, (without however drop- 
ping the sign-language), and adopted what was termed 
the "combined system." As long ago as 1886 the Con- 
vention of American Instructors of the Deaf and Dumb, 
which included all of the sign teachers as well as the oral 
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teachers, unanimously passed the celebrated resolution 
that: 

^'Earnest and persistent endeavours should be made 
in every school for the Deaf to teach every pupil to 
speak and read frtym the lips &e'' 

At this convention it was also voted, on the recom- 
mendation of the executive committee, and in accordance 
with a request from the Corporators of the Clarke School, 
that the word "dumb" be omitted from the name of the 
convention and from the title of The American Annals of 
the Deaf and Dumb, the official organ of the convention. 

While it is largely due to the Clarke School that the 
deaf children of America are no longer "dumb" it was 
mainly through the exertions of the late Mr. L. J. Dudley, 
then President of the Clarke School, that this result was 
officially recognized by the world. 

Not only did the convention and the Annals change 
their titles, but the schools themselves followed suit. 
They commenced as "asylums" or "institutions" for the 
"deaf and dumb" or for "deaf mutes" and then gradually 
changed their official titles to "Schools for the Deaf." 

The technical journals have long since given up the 
practice of alluding to the deaf children of America as 
"deaf mutes" or "deaf and dumb." They are now uni- 
versally recognized as children who are simply deaf. 

Although the Clarke School has demonstrated that the 
Deaf as a class can be taught to speak, it must not be sup- 
posed that the articulation of the deaf child is by any 
means as perfect as our own. But the value of speech to 
the deaf child must be measured by its intelligibility 
rather than by its perfection ; and the speech of our 
pupils is certainly intelligible to the people at home, and 
of value in obtaining employment among hearing and 
speaking persons. 

It is our constant endeavor to improve the articulation ; 
and it is rather encouraging than otherwise to know that 
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it is certainly capable of improvement. Our motto is, 
better speech, better speech-reading and greater famil- 
iarity with the English language. 

One of the difficulties experienced in the teaching of 
speech to the Deaf lies in the unphonetical nature of our 
spelling. A deaf child may be perfectly able to pro- 
nounce a word and yet may not know from the spelling 
how it should be pronounced. Even hearing persons 
have occasionally to resort to a dictionary to find out the 
correct pronunciation of a word. If our words were 
only spelled as they are pronounced many of the diffi- 
culties of speech-teaching would disappear. 

EMPLOYMENT OF PHONETICAL CHARTS , 

The phonetical difficulty has largely been obviated by 
an ingenious system of phonetical charts devised by the 
late Miss Alice P. Worcester, formerly Associate Princi- 
pal of the Clarke School. This method of deducing pro- 
nunciation from ordinary spelling is now in very general 
use in the schools for the Deaf of the United States ; and 
it merits your special attention from the fact that it is 
equally applicable to hearing children. It has already 
been adopted in Miss George's Montessori School in 
Washington D. C, and in Miss Mills' School in Philadel- 
phia with great success. Very little children have been 
taught to read in a remarkably short time ; and it is real- 
ly interesting to observe how they are able to puzzle out 
for themselves the pronunciation of new words by the aid 
of the phonetical charts of the Clarke School. These re- 
sults indicate that the primary school children of Massa- 
chusetts might be greatly benefited by the adoption of 
Clarke School methods in teaching the children to read. 

CONTEXT THE KEY TO SPEECH -READING 

One of the difficulties in acquiring the art of speech- 
reading lies in the fact that the element^ of speech are 
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not as clearly differentiated to the eye as they are to the 
ear. Many words appear absolutely alike to the eye of 
the speech-reader, but there is no difficulty in distinguish- 
ing one from the other by the general context of the 
sentence. We can readily appreciate the nature of the 
difficulty, for exactly the same problem is presented to 
the ear. We have many words that are pronounced 
exactly alike (for example, rein, rain, reign,) and yet we 
have no difficulty in distinguishing them by context. 

In a word, it may be said that context is the key to 
speech-reading; and the ability to apply context depends 
very largely upon the deaf child's vocabulary and his 
general familiarity with the English language. 

STIMULATING THE READING-HABIT 

Books have hitherto had very little part in the educa- 
tion of the Deaf. The literature presented to deaf ^ chil- 
dren is usually prepared by the teachers and consists of 
stories and statements in very stilted language in which 
such words alone are used as are supposed to be within 
the comprehension of the child. Ordinary books and 
magazines fairly bristle with words and idiomatic ex- 
pressions which are beyond the deaf child's knowledge, 
so it was very generally felt that the place for such books 
was at the end of the deaf child's school course and not 
at the beginning. 

The Clarke School has made a very important innova- 
tion in this practice, by using ordinary books from the 
very first. These do not take the place of the special 
literature provided but supplement it. 

The hearing child by the constant repetition of words 
and idiomatic phrases to his ear gradually acquires a 
complete knowledge of his mother tongue. The deaf 
child requires a similar repetition to his eye; and the 
most practicable method of giving him this necessary 
repetition is through the reading of books. The speed of 
2 
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silent reading so far exceeds the speed of speech that a 
deaf child can read, in an hour or so, more words than 
a hearing child hears in the course of a day. Here lies 
the great hope for the deaf child. By reading, reading, 
reading, he can obtain that repetition of words to the eye 
that is essential to the complete mastery of the English 
language. 

It is one of the unique features of the Clarke School 
that the importance of forming the reading-habit has 
been fully recognized as a means of improving the lan- 
guage of the deaf child and of increasing his power to 
apply context to the reading of the lips. 

The school library contains many books that are of 
fascinating interest to children if they can only be in- 
duced to read them; and the parents and friends of the 
pupils are urged to supply the pupils with books and 
magazines and newspapers of their own. The pupils are 
permitted and even encouraged to bring books and maga- 
zines to the dining room and amuse themselves by read- 
ing at the table. Every effort is made to stimulate the 
reading habit; and doubtless a good deal of the success 
of the Clarke School in imparting a good knowledge of 
language, and the power to read the lips, has been due to 
this plan. 

ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL, 

President of the Corporation. 



Balance sheet of the clarke school FOii the 



.tij 



deaf, august 31, 1918. 






,-ie 



ASSETS 



Real Estate, 

Furniture, 

Stock and Bond Account, 

Mortgage Notes, 

Cash, 



'.on 



$216,500 00 

16,000 00 

198,790 00 

14,000 00 

32 96 



4445,322 96 



LIABILITIES 



Permanent Funds: 


Clarke, 


$306,000 00 




Hubbard, 


50,000 00 




Billings, 


2,000 00 




Welts, 


2,000 00 




Lippitt, 


1,500 00 




Street, 


1,000 00 




Low, 

1 


1,000 00 

f Q|?0 RAH i\f\ 






Notes Payable, 




25,600 00 


Profit and Loss, 




56,222 96 
^$445,322 96 



BBCEIPTS 



Income from Funds, 
Massachusetts Beneficiaries, 
New Hampshire Beneficiaries, 
Private Pupils, 
From Normal Account, 



20 



$9,730 96 
50,837 15 

1,400 00 
11,100 00 

1,952 50 



475,020 61 
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EXPENDITURES 



Salaries and Wages, $35,510 21 

Groceries and Provisions, $20,692 26 

Fuel and Light, 11,367 14 

Repairs and Furnishings, 5,073 16 

Cabinet Shop, 525 30 

Miscellaneous, 4,359 48 

Insurance, 662 39 

Corporation Expenses, 153 24 

Interest on Loans, 1,756 65 

Liippitt Prizes, 35 00 



$80,134 83 



Principars Report 



To the Board of Corporators of the Clarke School 
for the Deaf: 

Gentlemen: — ^We present at this time the fifty-first 
report of the School under your care. The year opened 
with the celebration of our fiftieth anniversary in Octo- 
ber. The meeting of your Board at that time was made 
most memorable by the resignation of Dr. Carter from 
the Presidency and the election of Dr. Bell as his success- 
or. Dr. Carter's score and more of years in office and 
the invaluable work he accomplished for the School had 
won for him the sincerest respect and gratitude of all 
those associated with him. An educator and a philan- 
thropist, he appreciated the needs of the school and put 
forth most strenuous efforts to see that those needs were 
wisely provided for. It was, therefore, with very deep 
regret that officers and pupils learned of his retirement 
from office. Dr. Bell had been for so long a friend of the 
school, known personally to most of its members that we 
welcomed him to the presidency of the Board quite natur- 
ally as if his appointment were that which we should 
have expected. He brings to us a wealth of knowledge 
and experience that can but prove invaluable to us as in- 
deed it always has done since forty-seven and more years 
ago he was for a time lecturer and demonstrator in the 
school, introducing to teachers and pupils the marvellous 

22 
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phonetic system of his father. For the last twenty years 
he has been a member of our Board and with this added 
official bond we are assured of continued and increasing 
help from one so well qualified to give it. 

Another event of the year which has given us very 
great pleasure as a school is the election to your Board 
of one of our own alumni — Mr. A. Lincoln Fechheimer of 
Cincinnati, class of 1891. We are confident that he will 
bring to your deliberations a full measure of sympathetic 
insight and clear judgment. 

In March, Miss Frances W. Gawith was elected Associ- 
ate-Principal. She has been connected with the School 
as teacher thirty-seven years — for the last twenty-four 
years as Teacher-in-Charge of the Intermediate Depart-^ 
ment — always the largest department in the School. 
Her election to this new position for which she is so well 
qualified both by ability and experience is a fitting recog- 
nition of the value of the service she has so ably rendered 
to the School. 

At the close of the year in June Miss Alice M. Field 
closed her connection with the School. She was one of 
its early graduates and had been a teacher here for more 
than forty years. The following resolution of your 
Board, engrossed and presented to her at your last meet- 
ing, well expresses the deep appreciation of all her as- 
sociates. 

The Corporation of the Clarke School presents this 
testimonial to Miss Alice M*. Field on the occasion of her 
retirement from the school after forty years of faithful 
and able service as a teacher : 

"The members of the Board desire to express to her 
their very sincere appreciation of the value of her work 
in the school and their earnest hope that in the years to 
come there may be no weakening of the double tie by 
which as both pupil and teacher she has been bound to 
the school. 
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They trust that yet many years of health and strength 
may be filled with ever deepening satisfaction. 
By order of the Board, this twelfth day of June, 1918. 

ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL, President." 

The Alumni of the School have prepared and published 
a well illustrated volume of one hundred and fifty pages, 
"Clarke School and its Graduates", a memorial volume 
issued to commemorate the fiftieth anniversary of the 
founding of the school. It is a volume of permanent 
value to all friends of the School. The editorial work 
has been ably done by Mr. James P. Burbank (1875) and 
to him the School and Alumni owe a very great debt. It 
is most unfortunate that the name of the editor does not 
appear as such on the title page. 

The Alumni Association of the school is by its activi- 
ties fully justifying the wisdom of its organization. The 
issues of its bulletin thus far published are of a charac- 
ter to prove most interesting to all present and former 
pupils and officers of the school. 

The number of pupils enrolled during the year was the 
largest in the history of the school — one hundred and 
sixty-one. Of these, fifty-three were in the Primary; 
fifty-three in the Intermediate and fifty-five in the Gram- 
mar Department. Of the twenty-six entering pupils, 
five joined classes in the Grammar School, five entered 
the Intermediate Department and sixteen entered the 
Primary. 

The work of the classes has followed the general lines 
of the previous year with increased attention to voice 
training, rjrthm work and the cultivation of residual 
hearing. More time has also been given to elementary 
science work and Current Events. 

Added interest has been given to the work in Domestic 
Science and the work in the Cabinet Shop because of our 
participation in the work of the local Red Cross. Sew- 
ing and knitting has filled all the unoccupied time of the 
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girls and the boys have assumed in connection with their 
ordinary shop work the making of all the packing cases 
required by the local Red Cross for over-sea shipment. 
Whenever there have been special demands for patriotic 
service our boys and girls have been most ready to re- 
spond whether for special service or additional self- 
denial Our Boy Scouts have been especially active along 
all such lines. 

The refitting of the Cabinet Shop and the addition of 
some new machinery has greatly increased the efficiency 
of the boys' work there. Most of the changes in the shop 
were made by the boys themselves under the direction of 
Mr. Adams. It should also be noted that much more 
work in drafting has been done the past year than pre- 
viously. 

At the close of the year six pupils graduated from the 
school, all with good rank. 

John B. Blake, Jr., Boston 

Maurice B. Butler, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Gladys Charron, Manchester, N. H. 

Ignazio Giuffre, Northampton 

J. Reynolds Guether, St. Louis, Mo. 

Lalla Wilson, PaJatka, Florida 

One of these has returned to us for a. post-graduate 
course, one has taken a position in the government em- 
ploy in Washington, and three of the others purpose to 
study farther in secondary schools with hearing students. 

The Normal Class numbered eight. They are now 
teaching in Utah, Virginia, Georgia, New York, North 
Carolina and one is a teacher in our own school. 
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The names of the Normal graduates follow : 

Mary Irene Aheme, Smith Falls, Canada 

Maurene Agnes Doyle, Kansas City, Mo. 

Charlie Elmore, Lancaster, Ky. 

Marjorie Helen Macaulay, Beverly 

Sarah Howes Michael, Rochester, N. Y. 

Marian Roberta Pumphrey, Talladega, Ala. 

Kathleen B. Scott, Toronto, Canada 

Florence Mary Wangler, Philadelphia, Pa. 

The graduating exercises in accordance with general 
custom this year were made more simple. The brief ad- 
dress of the afternoon was given by the Principal. Dr. 
Bell presented the diplomas. 

Near the close of the year we found it necessary to 
have an additional teacher in the Primary. Miss Mari- 
anna Macomber, a graduate of the Bridgwater Normal 
School, and a teacher of experience in public school work 
was secured for the place. 

Miss Meron F. Taylor closed her connection with the 
school in June and has taken a government position. 
Her place is filled by the appointment of Miss Ruth Scan- 
nell, a graduate of Smith College, with some experience 
as a teacher. Miss Vera Montville, a graduate of Smith 
College in 191(3 and of our own Normal Class in 1917, 
takes the vacant place in the Intermediate Department 
left by Miss Field's resignation. 

Owing to government restriction and the high cost of 
living, the difficulties of financing the affairs of so large 
a household as ours were very great. Rigid economy 
was practised in every department with the very hearty 
cooperation of all. Despite this, we close the year with 
a deficit — ^not so large as that of the previous year — ^but 
large enough to give us serious anxiety. In order to avoid 
such a deficit some of the schools financed as ours is have 
shortened their school year, some have lessened the teach- 
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ing force by increasing the size of classes. We have 
hesitated to lower the efficiency of the school by adopting 
either course. 

We trust officials of the state will recognize the need of 
providing more adequately for the care and instruction 
of those pupils whom it has placed here. 

Respectfully submitted, 
CAROLIINE A. YALE. 



Courses of Study. 



Primary Department. 

Sense Training Exercises. 

Speech Reading. 

Speech. 

Writing. 

English. 

Number Work. 

Nature Work. 

Sloyd. 

Clay Modelling. 

Reed and Raphia Work. 

Intermediate Department. 

English. 

Speech. 

Nature Work. 

Arithmetic. 

Geography 

Current Events. 

United States History Stories. 

Drawing. 

Sloyd. 

Sewing. 

Basketry. 

Cooking. 

28 
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Grammar Department. 



English. 

Speech. 

Arithmetic (Algebra). (Bookkeeping). 

(Geography 

Current Events. 

History of the United States. 

(Jeneral History. 

Civil (Jovemment. 

English Literature. 

Physiology. 

Astronomy. 

Physics. 

Chemistry. 

Drawing. 

Wood Carving. . 

Cabinet Making. 

Cooking. 

Sewing. 

Printing. 

Gardening. 

Tjrpewriting. 

Weaving. 



Catalogue of Pupils. 



Abbott, Harold 
Ascher, Franz L. 
Bamber, Michael 
Barber, Marian E. 
Barry, Joseph 
Bassett, John C. 
Bergan, Eugene 
Bemier, Antoinette 
Bienick, Mary 
Blake, John 
Bonnette, Mary 
Bostwick, Paul 
Brown, Alexander 
Brown, Richard G. 
Bumgardner, Mildred 
Butler, Maurice 
Caremon, Douglas 
Capps, Dorothy B. 
Carney, Josephine 
Carlon, John E. 
Carson, Mary L. 
Chamberlain, Helen S. 
Charron, Gladys 
Chiate, Ida 
Colton, Chester E. 
Connolly, Alice R. 



Raipur, India 

Springfield 

Webster 

Westfield 

Westfield 

New Bedford 

Northampton 

Northampton 

Adams 

Boston 

Nashua, N. H. 

Worcester 

Springfield 

Worcester 

Beckley, West Virginia 

Indianapolis, Ind. 

Boston 

Fort Worth, Texas 

Springfield 

W. Springfield 

Marlboro 

Anamosa, Iowa 

Manchester N. H. 

Fitchburg 

Dorchester 

Springfield 
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Cool, Wyan N. 
Cosby, Russell W. 
Croft, Edward 
Cumeo, Maddalena 
Dacier, Bem^ette 
Dafoe, Frank G. 
DeAvignon, Frances C. 
Desforge, Rachel 
Dramin, Lilly 
Ducharme, Oliva R. 
Dunder, Eric 
Farwell, John A. 
Felton, Inez I. 
Ferriter, John 
Finbeig, Sarah 
Fleury, Arthur A. 
Fletchall, Sarah 
Flint, Marion G. 
Foley, James F. 
Frankel, James 
Fraser, Arlene C. 
Frates, Waltr 
Frederick, Charles 
Freeman, Gertrude M. 
Fuller, Newton B. 
Gens, Margaret 
Goldman, Isabella 
Gordon, Helen 
Goring, Eduard 
Greenwood, Lillian P. 
Guether, Reynolds 
Guiflf re, Antonio 
Guiffre, Ignazio 
Gunther, Henry S. 
Gunther, Wilfred C. 
Gwozdzik, Antony 



Colorado Springs, Col. 

Westfield 

Boston 

Wilmington, Vt. 

Brockton 

Tecumseh, Neb. 

Charlestown 

Brightwood 

Springfield 

Holyoke 

Waltham 

Boulder, Colorado 

Monson 

Chicopee Falls 

Lowell 

Three Rivers 

Northampton 

Springfield 

Northampton 

Lexington, Ky. 

Tauton 

Mattapoisett 

Lawrence 

Worcester 

W. Ljmn 

Lawrence 

Dorchester 

Medford Hillside 

Wappinger Falls, N. Y. 

Melrose 

St. Louis, Mo. 

Northampton 

Northampton 

Westfield 

Westfield 

Hadley 
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Havety, Milton T. 
Higham, Harold 
Higgins, James 
Hill, William P. 
Hinds, Helen 
Hirschberg, Grace L. 
Houlihan, Margaret M. 
Jarl, Viola 
Joile, Albert 
Jolie, Loretta 
Joncas, Leo 
Jones, Nettie 
Kaminski, Helen 
Kastbjerg, Arthur 
Kodzis, Joseph 
Kooperman, Esther 
Lacasse, Rosalie 
Lane, Marion L. 
Lapan, Richard J. 
Larochelle, Denah 
Low, Margaret K. 
Lincoln, Elizabeth 
Linekin, Inez L. 
Luvera, Conchetta 
Lynch, Harry L 
Lynch, James 
Macaulay, John 
MacLeod, Harry 
Marineau, Doloraisse 
Marshall, Ethel E. 
Maynard, Helen L. 
Mayo, Raymond A. 
McAuliffe, Mary 
Mclntjore, Doris 
McLellan, Gilford L. 
McQuesten, Helen G. 



Roxbury 

New Bedford 

Southampton 

Lawrence 

Gardner 

Cambridge 

Springfield 

Springfield 

Marlboro 

Marlboro 

Lowell 

Hancock 

Marlboro 

Whitinsville 

Boston 

Springfield 

Williamsburg 

Boston 

Northampton 

Northampton 

Springfield 

Russell 

Worcester 

Springfield 

Pittsburg, Pa. 

Pittsburg, Pa. 

Springfield 

Everett 

Chicopee 

Arlington 

Hancock 

Springfield 

Worcester 

Ware 

Roxbury 

Lowell 
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Meacham, Arthur B. 
Mellen, Jeannette D. 
Mendeleson, Ruth 
Milne, Helen P. 
Minikin, Franklin 
Minshall, William T. 
Moodie, Ruth 
Moore, Margaret 
Mooney, Allan 
Mousette, Charles I. 
Munger, Henry 
Narkum, Paulina 
Nelson, William B. 
Noakes, Leslie 
Northcott, Roger 
O'Neill, Mary G. 
Pagliano, Josephine 
Periera, Gabriel 
Perry, James F. 
Pettis, Florence 
Phaneuf, Dorilla 
Plummer, Lawrence 
Pouliot, Wilfred A. 
Pouliot, Ernest 
Povie, Beatrice 
Purcell, Harold F. 
Ramsey, Benjamin 
Robbins, Arthur L. 
Robbins, Evelyn W. 
Rubenstein, Dorothy 
Sarkisian, Maroosian 
Savage, Richard T. F. 
Scharmann, Chester 
Schultze, Elmer 
Seaton, Catherine 
Seavy, Leonard H. 



Dorchester 

Longmeadow 

Albany, N. Y. 

Springfield 

Fall River 

Northampton 

Pittsfield 

St. Augustine, Fla. 

Lowell 

Marlboro 

Dallas, Texas ^ 

Haverhill 

Portsmouth, N. H. 

Taunton 

Chicago, 111. 

Springfield 

Springfield 

Grenada, B. W. I. 

Boston 

Medina, N. Y. 

Ludlow 

Ludlow 

Lowell 

Lowell 

Northampton 

Florence 

Springfield 

Shelbume 

Plymouth 

Southbridge 

Oxford 

Greenfield 

Omaha, Neb. 

Laurel, Indiana 

Greenwich, Conn. 

Boston 
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Sereman, Helen 
Sereman, John 
Shapiro, Julia 
Sholes, Dorothy 
Sholes, William 
Sicard, Alpha 
Sird, Louise C. 
Smith, Edna May 
Souza, Maneul 
Spellman, Fred 
Stetson, Vera M. 
Stems, Knowlton 
Stockwell, Irene G. 
Strader, Percy H. 
Stein, Harry 
Thome, Francelino 
Tibbetts, Marcus 
Topor, Paul 
Trainor, James 
Tripp, Marian G. 
Ward, Isabella 
Welsh, Richard S. 
Wilbee, Charles E. 
Wilson, Lalla 
Wisokofsky, Eva 
Wyman, Walter E. 
Young, Mary LaMoyne 



Turners Falls 

Turners Falls 

Great Barrington 

Springfield 

Springfield 

Holyoke 

Bondsville 

Fall River 

Provincetown 

Boston 

Plainfield 

Portsmouth, N. H. 

Fitchburg 

Oxford 

New York 

New Bedford 

Northampton 

Chicopee 

Pittsfield 

New Bedford 

Fisherville 

Sudbury 

Franklin 

Palatka, Fla. 

Worcester 

Granitville 

Springfield 



Calendar for the school year 

1918-1919 

School Year Begins, Tuesday, Sept. 17 

Christmas Recess, 

Pupils leave, Saturday, Dec 21 

Pupils return, Monday, Jan. 6 

Second Term begins, Monday, Feb. 3 

School Year ends, Friday, June 20 

No school on legal holidays, Good Friday and the Mon- 
day after Easter. 

Pupils return after summer vacation on third Monday 
in September, 1919. School begins on the following 
morning. 
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Terms of Admission. 



The Clarke School is located in the city of Northamp- 
ton, its buildings occupying the highest part of Round 
Hill overlooking the city. 

The school, at the time of its establishment in 1867, 
was endowed by John Clarke, a generous-hearted citizen 
of this city. The present site was purchased and the 
buildings, with the exception of the last two, were built 
from this fund. The Gilmore Gymnasium and its fur- 
nishings were the gift of Mr. and Mrs. Edwin W. Gil- 
more of North Easton. The Gardiner Greene Hubbard 
Hall was erected from funds bequeathed to the school by 
Mrs. Hubbard for that purpose. It is the central school 
building, containing in addition to recitation rooms and 
offices the Gertrude M. Hubbard Chapel — ^the gift of her 
daughter, Mrs. Alexander Graham Bell — and the AJumni 
Library. The entire income of the endowment fund is 
used to carry on the work of the school. 

It is the purpose of this school to provide instruction 
for girls and boys who, because of total or partial deaf- 
ness, are unable to profit by the instruction given in 
schools for hearing children. The Board of Education of 
the State of Massachusetts will, on application from the 
parents of any deaf child, arrange with the authorities 
of the school for the child's board and tuition at the ex- 
pense of the State. 

Pupils are seldom admitted under five years of age and 
more frequently at six or seven. There is no fixed limit 
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to the len^h of time for which a pupil may be retained. 
The Massachusetts Board of Education issues a warrant 
in behalf of a child to cover its support for a term of ten 
years, but in the case of promising pupils this term may 
be extended. The exact number of years required to 
complete the course of study cannot be stated, as the age 
and attainments of entering pupils vary so greatly. 

The charge for paying pupils is five hundred dollars 
for board and tuition ; for tuition alone one hundred and 
fifty dollars. Pajonents are required in advance in Sep- 
tember and February. 

The pupils are divided into three distinct groups, each 
constituting a family and department by itself. The 
pupils of the Primary live in Dudley Hall and occupy 
school rooms on the lower floor of Hubbard Hall ; the 
pupils of the Intermediate live in Baker Hall and occupy 
school rooms on the upper floor of Hubbard Hall; the 
pupils of the Grammar school live in Rogers Hall and oc- 
cupy the main floor of Hubbard Hall. 

The course of instruction, given elsewhere, is intended 
to fit boys and girls for entrance to the High School. It 
is not, however, expected that all graduates will attempt 
this, but if it seems advisable for any to pursue a further 
course of study after graduation here, they may hope to 
do so at their own homes in the public High Schools. 

The method of instruction employed is that known as 
the Oral Method, under which all instruction is given 
through speech and speech-reading. Eflfort is made to 
develop the moral and social side of the child's nature, 
and a carefully selected library fosters the habit of read- 
ing. Sewing, cooking, basketry and light housework are 
taught the girls, while the boys are taught Sloyd, wood- 
carving and cabinet work ; typewriting, printing, garden- 
ing and weaving are also taught to selected pupils. The 
Gilmore Gymnasium furnishes ample means for the 
physical training of all pupils. 
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The school reassembles after the Summer vacation on 
the Third Monday in September. School work begins on 
the following morning. There are forty weeks in the 
school year, with a summer vacation of twelve weeks. 
At the Holidays there is a recess of a few days which the 
pupils may spend at home. See Calendar. 

All applications for admission for the succeeding year 
should be made before the end of June. A small sum of 
money, not less than ten dollars, should be deposited with 
the Principal at the beginning of the year in September 
and an equal amount at the middle of the year in Feb- 
ruary for incidental expenses. Every article of clothing 
should be marked with the child's full name and a list of 
the same sent in the pupil's trunk. 

Applications and letters for information should be ad- 
dressed to Miss Caroline A. Yale, Principal. All pay- 
ments for board and tuition should be made to the Treas- 
urer, S. Dwight Drury, Northampton. 



normal Class for Teachers of the Deaf Under the Oral lethod. 



In 1892, the American Association to Promote the 
Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, passed the following 
resolutions : 

"Whereas, statistics show that the training schools for 
teachers of the deaf at present existing in America, do 
not supply a sufficient number of trained teachers of 
articulation to meet the demand, and. 

Whereas, the Clarke Institution of Northampton, 
Mass., has had for years a training class for the teachers 
of her own school ; 

Be it resolved. That the Trustees of the Clarke Insti- 
tution be requested to enlarge their training class so as 
to supply teachers for other schools ; and 

Resolved, That the officers of this Association transmit 
these resolutions to the Trustees of the Clarke Institu- 
tion." . '^li* 

In response to this request ten Normal students are 
each year received. 

The work of the Class continues throughout the ten 
months of the school year and consists of courses of study 
and reading; of observation of school-room work; and 
of teaching under direction. The subjects studied are: — 
preparatory sense training; mental development and 
methods of language teaching; formation and develop- 
ment of elementary English sounds; Visible Speech; 
anatomy and physiology of the vocal organs ; voice train- 
ing ; aural training ; speech reading ; adaption of methods 
of teaching arithmetic, geography, history, etc. ; and the 
history of the education of the deaf. A course of lessons 
in blackboard drawing is also offered. Each year lec- 
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tures on the anatomy of the organs of speech and hearing 
and on general education subjects are given to the class 
by lecturers from outside the school. 

An entrance examination in the common English 
branches (Arithmetic, Geography, United States His- 
tory, Grammar and English) is required. This examin- 
ation may be taken at the school any time before the 
middle of June. Applicants residing at a distance may 
have the papers sent to a local superintendent of schools 
or other responsible person under whose supervision the 
examination may be written and by whom papers may be 
forwarded to us. 

Under the present affiliation of the School and the 
American Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech 
to the Deaf, all certificates awarded on the completion of 
this normal course bear the endorsement of both the 
School and the Association. 

The normal students room and board in the school. 
The charge to each student is two hundred and fifty 
dollars, the balance of the expense being paid by the As- 
sociation. A registration fee of twenty-five dollars is re- 
quired ; one hundred dollars to be paid at the opening of 
the year and the remaining one hundred and twenty-five 
dollars in February. The above charge does not cover 
the expense of laundry, which must be provided for by 
each students 

School work begins on the Tuesday following the third 
Monday of September and continues forty weeks. A few 
days' recess from school work is taken at the Holidays. 
See Calendar. 

Persons wishing to become members of this class 
should make early application. 

Letters of inquiry may be addressed to 

CAROLINE A. YALE, 
Clarke School, 

Northampton, Mass, 
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Massachusetts Law in Regard to the Edacation of the Deaf. 

(Bevised Laws. Chap. 89.) 

EDUCATION OF THE DEAF AND BLIND. 



Section 19. The governor may, upon the request of the parents 

or guardians and with the approval of the board, send such deaf 

persons as he considers proper subjects for education, for a term 

not exceeding ten years, but, upon the like request and with like 
approval he may continue for a longer term the instruction for 

meritorious pupils recommended by the principal or other chief 
officer of the school of which they are members, to the American 
School, at Hartford, for the deaf, in the State of Connecticut, to 
the Clarke School for the Deaf at Northampton, to the Horace 
Mann School at Boston, or to any other school for the deaf in the 
commonwealth, as the parents or guardians may prefer; and with 
the approval of the board, he may, at the expense of the common- 
wealth, make such provision for the care and education of children 
who are both deaf and blind as he may deem expedient. No dis- 
tinction shall be made on account of the wealth or poverty of 
such children or their parents. No such pupil shall be withdrawn 
from such institutions or schools except with the consent of the 
authorities thereof or of the governor; and the expense of the 
instruction and support of such pupils in such institutions or 
schools, including their necessary traveling expenses, whether, 
daily or otherwise, shall be paid by the commonwealth; but the 
parents or guardians of such children may pay the whole or any 
part of such expenses. 

Sec. 20. The board shall direct and supervise the education of 
all such pupils, and shall state in its annual report the number 
of pupils so instructed, the cost of their instruction and support, 
the manner in which the money appropriated by the commonwealth 
therefor has been expended and such other information as it con- 
siders important. 
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